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“PERFECTLY FASCINATING.” 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


are HERE'S Miss Lang !”? 
“Miss Lang!” repeated Jeanie, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Which? Where?” 
‘“‘The one coming down the 


echoed the words in a somewhat bewildered tone 
as she sank back in her seat by the piazza railing ; 
her work, some pretty trifle of lace and zephyr, 
in the art of whose manufacture she was giving 
her companion instruction, had fallen unheeded 
to her feet in her eagerness to see Miss Lang, — 
Miss Lang, of whom everybody was talking, to 
whom everybody deferred, and whom all the 
young girls in the hotel made an idol of, delight- 
ing to run on her errands and to bring her flow- 
ers, holding themselves well repaid by her smile 
and ‘‘thank you.” Ina chorus of admiration 
Jeanie had heard how nobody danced like Miss 
Lang, nobody rode like her, nobody had such ex- 
quisite taste in dress. So it was natural that the 
girl should have a good deal of curiosity to see 
the woman whom everybody, as with one voice, 
pronounced ‘ perfectly fascinating.’’ It was not 
men alone who were eager for her favor, but 
women and young girls as well, particularly, per- 
haps, the latter; there were a good many, as it 
happened, at the hotel, and one and all hovered 
about Miss Lang with the devotion of so many 
lovers. 

‘¢You don’t mean to say that that,” Jeanie re- 
peated the word with scornful and bewildered 
emphasis, ‘‘is your lovely Miss Lang! ”’ 

The young woman in the riding-habit had 
turned, displaying a full view of her face to the 
eager eyes watching her from the piazza above. 

‘¢ Why, she is not even pretty,’’ pursued 
Jeanie; ‘and her figure, although her habit fits 
to perfection, is dumpy. How can a dumpy 
woman be ‘ perfectly fascinating ’?” 

‘She is not dumpy!” ‘ How can you say so?” 
‘Wait till you know her!’’ was the indignant 
chorus that answered Jeanie’s amazement on the 
discovery that Miss Lang was by no means the 
beauty which her imagination had pictured her, 

Meanwhile the party below had mounted, and 
were trotting slowly down the driveway, where 
presently hastening their speed into a canter, 
they soon disappeared among the trees that bor- 
dered the avenue leading to the hotel. Eyer 
since Jeanie’s arrival, the talk had been of noth- 
ing but Miss Lang; what she said and did seemed 
to be the one engrossing topic that occupied every- 
body’s mind, till it was no wonder that Jeanie’s 
curiosity was at its height, or that now, upon its 
being gratified, she was astonished to find that 
the expected beauty was a rather short young 
woman with a round, pleasant face, in no wise 
remarkable for loveliness of form or feature. 

‘‘Why, I expected to see a sort of queen,” 
said she, ‘‘ tall and stately and beautiful. What 
is there about her to make you all so wild over 
her?”?’ : 

‘« Kverybody was bewitched with her last 
summer, too,’’ answered Jessie Abbott. ‘* Wait 
till you know her; she is perfectly fascinating!” 

‘* But in what is her charm? She is not 
pretty —” 

“Oh, don’t say that again!” interrupted Jessie, 
impatiently, adding, with the fervor of fifteen, 
“she is simply lovely.” 

“ Well, I should really like to know where the 
charm lies,” said Jeanie, with scornful emphasis, 


steps in a riding-habit. Isn't 
she perfectly lovely?” 
‘¢ Perfectly lovely! ’? Jeanie, 


‘“« The truth is that the whole hotel runs after her 
just because she was the fashion last year.”” 

“That is not true!”” “ That is not true!” was 
the chorus of indignant disclaimer. ‘+ You will 
be as wild about her as the rest of us in less than 
a week,’’ added Jessie. 

‘¢ We shall see,’’ returned Jeanie, defiantly 
thinking, ‘‘I hope I have more mind than to run 
with the crowd.’’? But aloud she merely added, 
‘¢T never was one to. be wildly enthusiastic, you 
know, Jessie; and I will not acknowledge Miss 
Lang’s charm until I find it.” 

And that was what she repeatedly said for days 
after. “She has rather a nice smile,’’ she owned 
reluctantly ; but that scarcely seemed enough to 
justify such devotion as was displayed on all sides, 
even by the college students who were doing duty 
as waiters, and by Jacob, the stolid country youth 
who did odd jobs about the stables. 


Miss Lang’s table was supplied with the freshest 


trout, the hottest biscuit, the crispest toast; while 
the great bunches of maiden-hair ferns left regu- 
larly at her door testified as to how Jacob spent 
his few spare moments away from the stable ; for 
the delicate fronds were only to be found in cer- 
tain nooks far up on the mountain, and the stable- 
boy was usually chary of telling any of the secrets 
of the woods, or of letting the “city folks ” share 
its treasures. 

‘« How she does play the hypocrite! ’? thought 
Jeanie, as she happened to come through the cor- 
ridor one morning at just the moment Miss Lang 
was receiving her woodland offering. 

‘Tt was so kind of you to‘remember how I love 
them,’’ she was saying in her low voice. ‘* You 
must have got up ever so early to get them, for 
you are always the first one stirring in the hotel. 
Ican hear you every morning, as you go by my 
door, whistling under your breath, that you may 
not disturb us lazy ones.”” And the country boy, 
speechless and awkward, mumbled something to 
the effect that he “didn’t mind,” and shambled 
off, acting as though he were ashamed of himself. 
But there was a new undertone in ‘ Pull for the 
Shore,” with which he accompanied himself to the 
polishing of boots and rubbing of harnesses, and a 
thought in his mind that had not been there be- 
fore, — that somebody took an interest in him; 
aad if the boots were the brighter and the har- 
nesses the more spotless, perhaps it was because 
of that new accompaniment to the rubbing. 

Jeanie had paused involuntarily. 

“« Are n’t they lovely ?” said Miss Lang, hold- 
ing out the great quivering mass of verdure 
toward the young girl. “ Don’t you love maiden- 
hair? It is such sensitive stuff, like the child of 
refined parents growing up in rude surroundings, 
trembling at every harsh breath, but never know- 
ing why it suffers. Let me give you some,” and 
she divided her gift into two portions, holding out 
to Jeanie a generous share. 

“Oh, no; they were given to you. I could 
not think of robbing you,”’ said the latter, stiffly, 
making no motion toward the proffered gift. 

‘But there is plenty for us both. Will.you 
allow me, at least ?”’ as Jeanie still stood unre- 
sponsive, and Miss Lang made a graceful little 
movement to fasten a bunch of the ferns at the 
girl’s breast; but the latter drew back. 

‘¢T do not care for them, thank you,” Jeanie 
repeated, in a tone of which the studied politeness 
could not conceal the rudeness of the motive that 
prompted it. ‘I know where they grow, and it 
would be a pity to deprive you of the offering of 
so much devotion.” 

“Does she think she can force me to accept 
them, or to become her worshipper like the rest ?” 


thought Jeanie, as she raised her eyes full to Miss 
Lang’s face. The latter, too, had paused; and 
the thought that answered that of the young 
girl’s was in the look that met Jeanie’s; there 
was in it surprise, amusement, and — yes, a little 
disdain ; all of which Jeanie, quick and sensitive 
as she was, was prompt to recognize and to set 
down as another item in her dislike of the belle 
of the hotel. Then, without another word on 
either side, the two separated, — the one returning 
to her room, the other going to the piazza to join 
the group of boys and girls just starting for a 
ramble down the mountain road. 

That was the beginning of an unfought war 
between Miss Lang and Jeanie Foster that is not 
perhaps uncommon between two persons of oppos- 
ing and sensitive temperaments. Both were too 
well bred voluntarily to betray this feeling ; it only 
showed itself in little ways that half unnoticed by 
the younger girl were wholly seen and felt by the 
elder, invisible and silent though the manifesta- 
tions might be to every one else. If Miss Lang 
showed herself unusually clever in acting the im- 
promptu charades that often made a part of the 
evening’s entertainment, Jeanie never joined in 
the general applause. When the young girls in 
the hotel, under Miss Lang’s direction, decorated 
the staircase with golden-rod, converting the bal- 
usters into a solid yellow mass, Jeanie pleaded a 
headache as an excuse for not helping; she had 
never a word of admiration for Miss Lang’s new 
dresses, — which, truth to say, were no more 
beautiful or novel than the gowns worn by many 
of the others, —or for the embroidery that was 
growing so fast beneath her skilful. fingers, in 
spite of the general seeming idleness; she never 
watched that she might be the first to run on 
Miss Lang’s errands, or brought her flowers, — 
and all because, as she said to herself, “ I hope I 
have too much independence to run after anybody 
just because she is the rage.’’ 

And in many things Jeanie was truly indepen- 
dent. She could think for herself, which is more 
than many grown-up persons can do; and in her 
honest, downright way she seldom hesitated to ex- 
press or modify an opinion, even although an- 
other’s feelings might be wounded thereby. She 
was not exactly a pretty girl; but she had that 
which is often more attractive, and perhaps more 
dangerous, than regular features, — sufficient good 
looks to be transformed to positive beauty by be- 
coming dress and favorable opportunity. Expres- 
sion and animation could make her charming, 
or their absence contribute to make her plain. 
But like most girls, Jeanie did not understand 
this; and because her nose turned up and her 
mouth was undeniably large, she sighed for the 
beauty of regular features and a perfect complex- 
ion, as the two things on earth that were desir- 
able. Without these, where could lie a woman’s 
charm ? 

Miss Shaw was undeniably lovely, Elsie Rod- 
ney played and sang charmingly, Miss Mackenzie 
could entertain half-a-dozen men at once with 
her quick wit, yet none of them were surrounded 
of an evening as was Miss Lang. When she en- 
tered the parlor, Miss Shaw’s circle grew smaller, 
the group about the piano dwindled one by one, 
and Miss Mackenzie’s admirers found her brilliant 
descriptions and happy retorts all at once losing 
their attraction. “ Perfectly fascinating!” How 
many times did Jeanie’s heart echo the general 
tribute to Miss Lang, in piqued curiosity as to 
what the fascination could consist. ‘‘ Even the 
babies have caught the infection,” she thought, | 
as Alice, the chambermaid’s little girl, darted 
from her mother’s side into Miss Lang’s room; 


_ 


and she could presently hear a soft voice repeat- 
ing nonsense verses for the child’s delectation, — 


“Here behold the gingerbread man 
That was baked in a baker’s pan.” 


It was the day of the hop. Invitations had 
been issued to the guests at the other hotels of 
the place, and for a week beforehand the one 
subject of conversation had been the expected 
festivity. Everybody in the house had united 
their energies for the decoration of the halls and 
dining-room with evergreens and ferns and flow- 
ers. The parlor had been deemed too small for 
the entertainment; only the great dining-hall 
could satisfy its ambitious projectors. Of course 
Miss Lang was one of them; of course it was she 
who planned the decorations, and suggested here 
and advised there when the dance-orders and the 
supper were discussed. No brilliant ideas had 
she to offer; there was nothing novel or striking 
in her suggestions; but as in everything that she 


said or did they seemed to strike everybody as 


just the right thing to say or do under the 
circumstances. 

“T’m tired of the sound of her name,” thought 
Jeanie, bitterly ; and she bent her head low over 
the evergreen she was twining into a garland for 
the chandelier as Miss Lang came up to the busy 
group of boys and girls. The next moment there 
was a sharp little exclamation of pain. In her 
preoccupation Jeanie had run a splinter into her 
finger. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry!’’ said Miss Lang, and made 
a movement to draw out her handkerchief; but 
the girl was too quick for her. Jeanie’s own 
handkerchief was around the wounded finger 
as she said, still without raising her head, 
“Tt is nothing;” adding indignantly to herself, 
‘*does she think she can bring me over to the 
lists? ‘Sorry,’ indeed! ”’ 

It was a pretty sight when the work was fin- 


_ished, and the great dining-hall was transformed 


to a veritable bower, with the evergreen-trees 
ranged along the walls, and long garlands twining 
from one to another, The windows were wreathed 
in green, and the brackets, upon which were 
placed the lamps, cunningly concealed behind 
masses of field flowers and ferns; while at the 
upper end of the hall, where the ladies who were 
to act as hostesses on the occasion had already 
taken their places, a ‘*‘ Welcome,” spelt in letters 
of ground evergreen, repeated the greeting that 
was on the smiling faces beneath. Miss Lang’s, 
of course, was one of them. 

‘* Admiration is the only thing she cares for,’’ 
thought Jeanie, with the curious bitterness that 
seemed inseparable from Miss Lang in her 
thoughts. “I would not be such a hypocrite 
as to pretend that I was glad to see all these 
persons and wanted them to have a good time, 
when I didn’t care a straw if I ever saw one of 
them or whether they sat out every dance in a 
corner.” 

‘¢] hope you will have a pleasant evening,’ 
Miss Lang’s voice was saying at that moment; 
and following the impulse of her last thought, 
Jeanie answered, — 

‘‘T can’t dance, thank you, so my evening is 
likely to be a pretty quiet one, watching the others 
have their fun,” she added, somewhat ruefully, 
as the band, consisting of a piano and a violin, — 
the latter local talent, and discovered only after 
infinite search, — struck up a few warning notes. 

‘¢’'That is too bad, after you worked so hard to 
help make things pretty, too!” said Miss Lang. 

‘“«T can’t waltz,” explained Jeanie, mollified by 
something, she knew not what, in the other’s 
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tones. “I’ve tried to learn ever so many times; 
but I begin to think that waltzing is a natural and 
inborn grace which I never shall acquire.” 

‘ Perhaps it is one of your unlearnable things,” 
said Miss Lang, with a pleasant smile. ‘“ We all 
have them. One of mine is how to spell ‘ friend.’ 
I always place the e before the 7. I know better 
myself, but I cannot break my pen of its ignor- 
ance. Let me teach you how to waltz. Iam sure 
I can, for I have taught ever so many,” she added 


quickly, forestalling the instant refusal she readin | 


the younger girl’s eyes. 

‘Tt is very kind of you, I am sure,” said 
Jeanie, with icy politeness ; ‘but you will lose 
the opening, and you are to lead.” 

“Never mind that,” returned Miss Lang, 
brightly. ‘* Miss Mackenzie shall open the ball, 
instead.” 

For a moment longer Jeanie hesitated, and 
then she raised her eyes to Miss Lang’s face 
again. Was it really from an unquenchable love 
of admiration that she sought, by this offer, to 
bring over one more adherent to her side? It 
could hardly be that. The hall was crowded, 
and the belle of the evening was offering to de- 
vote to one the meed of admiration from a couple 
of hundreds. No, Miss Lang’s features were not 
regular; her nose turned up fully as much as did 
Jeanie’s own, and her eyes were no larger or 
brighter; but her mouth, —how sweet and firm 
and true the lines were! and the old saying 
floated in Jeanie’s mind as she looked, ‘‘ God 
makes our eyes and noses, we make our own 
mouths;’’ and the thought that followed was 
such as for the moment to quite take away her 
powers of speech, — 

‘¢ Why, I do believe she means it all!’ 

‘« Tt is sometimes more generous to take than to 
give, Jeanie,’’ said Miss Lang, softly. 

“ Will you teach me how ? Thank you,’ 
Jeanie. 

But it was a more important lesson than dance- 
ing that she learned that evening; for human 
nature is ever so much simpler and kindlier than 
we, in our wisdom and'self-sufficiency, are apt to 
give it credit for, and the secret of Miss Lang’s 
fascination was that she really felt the kindness 
that she expressed. 


” said 


History and Biography. 


DANIEL DANCER. 
BY MARY MAYHEW. 


[IF the Editor will kindly grant me the space, I should 
like to give the readers of EyERY OTHER SUNDAY a 
short account of one of those perverse persons, who, when 
God has given them enough and to spare of this world’s 
goods to make themselves and all dependent on them 
comfortable and happy, find their sole pleasure in hoard- 
ing, counting, and gloating over their wealth. This 
curious monomania is sometimes carried so far that its 
victims will absolutely starve themselves ‘‘ with cold as 
well as hunger.’’] 


DanieEL Dancer was one of those strange 
beings known as misers. He was born in a 
lonely cottage on Harrow Weald Common, near 
Harrow, in Middlesex, England; and here he 
passed his whole life. He was the eldest of four 
children, — three sons and one daughter. 

In Daniel’s early days he does not seem to have 
shown any very inordinate love of money; yet 


it must have been an inherited tendency, for his 


father bore the reputation of being very penuri- 
ous, and his brothers also, while his only sister 


exactly accorded in disposition with himself, and 
the two continued to live together until Miss Dan- 
cer’s death. Their cottage gradually became a 
picture of desolation. Lichens dotted its walls, 
while ferns sprang from the fissures. A little tree 
started no one knew how among the broken stones 
that formed the kitchen floor, ¢rew on, finally 
pushed its head through the dilapidated roof, and 
spreading its limbs helped, as the years passed by, 
to afford shelter to the inmates of the hut. 

Though possessed of an income of at least 
three thousand pounds (equal to fifteen thousand 
dollars) a year, this saving couple made their 
table a marvel of meagre economy. ‘They never 
indulged in the slightest variety, their fare being 
precisely the same from one year’s end to another. 
On Sunday they boiled a small “ sticking piece ”’ 
of beef with fourteen hard dumplings made of the 
coarsest meal, and these lasted them for the whole 
week. They drank only cold water, — a habit more 
unusual in those days than now. A fortunate ac- 
cident once afforded them the luxury of a change 
of diet. Mr. Dancer, in walking across the com- 
mon one morning, found a sheep which had died 
of some disease. Rejoicing as at a precious boon 
of fortune, he shouldered the carcase, carried it 
home, skinned it, cut it up, and his sister, who 
fully sympathized in his delight, made pies of the 
meat. Perhaps a change of diet was grateful to 
him, but he expressed a special fondness for these 
pies, and used them while they lasted with the 
most frugal care. 

From some whimsical notion of economy Mr. 
Dancer rarely washed his face; and when he did 
he by no means permitted himself the unnecessary 
indulgences, as he considered them, of soap and 
towel. Choosing the time for his infrequent 
baths when the sun was shining, he would wend 
his way to a lonely pool, and there perform his 
ablutions by rubbing himself with sand and 
water, after which he would lie down in the sun 
to dry. The clothing that he usually wore con- 
sisted of a mass of tattered rags, hardly sufficient 
to cover him decently, and bound together at the 
waist by a rope of hay. His stockings were a 
mosaic of holes and patches, ‘and in cold or wet 
weather they too were wrapped about with ropes 
and tufts of hay, his whole figure forming a picture 
of the most abject misery and want. At one time 
he allowed himself two shirts each year, but for a 
long while before his death he confined himself to 
one, purchased at some old-clothes shop. After he 
once got it into his possession it was never again 
washed or mended, nor did he have a new one 
until the old had dropped from his person piece- 
meal, For many years he made, or rather cobbled, 
his own shoes; and the last pair that he wore had 
become so heavy and misshapen from the many 
soles and coverings which he had added to them 
that no one not seeing them upon his feet, would 
be likely to guess what they were. 

Miss Dancer possessed a supply of good clothes, 
table linen, twenty-four pairs of good linen sheets, 
a quantity of uncut cloths, and a considerable 
supply of plate; but all this was stowed away in 
locked chests, and never used. ‘There was also 
furniture of good quality in the cottage, but that 
too was put aside, and the poor misers slept upon 
a couple of old sacks stuffed with hay, and cov- 
ered themselves, each with a ragged horse-cloth. 
Miss Dancer seldom ventured outside her mis- 
erable home}; occasionally, pitchfork in hand, she 
would rush forth to defend the premises from some 
threatened invasion of hounds and huntsmen, — 
and at such times she appeared more like a moy- 
ing mass of rags than a human being. By-and-by 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


M. E. P., C. H., and ‘‘ Mousie’’ have sent 
correct answers to the puzzles in No. 7. 

Will our readers please notice the suggestion 
made in the first letter printed below? Who will 
be the first to answer Ada’s question ? 


RosLINDALE, MAss. 


DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I don’t see very many letters 
in this paper. I wish there were more. . . . I think it 
would be nice to find out how many times women are 
mentioned in the Gospels. . . . Please tell about the 
women, and print this letter. 

Yours truly, 
Ava I, SADLER, 11 years old. 


Avueusta, ME. 
Epiror Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

My prar Srr, —In answer to your question whether 
any of your readers belong to a Lend-a-Hand Club, I 
can tell you / belong to a boys’ club; the name of it is 
the ‘‘ Try in Earnest Club.”” I have three brothers who 
belong. There are only a few of us as yet, but more are 
joining at every meeting. Last summer we had an en- 
tertainment, and invited the girls to help us, as nothing 
is a success without their help. We made ten dollars, 
and sent them to Boston for the benefit of poor children’s 
“Country Week.’’ We voted the girls into the Club as 
honorary members. We then had eighteen in all. We 
are now carrying on a Sale of fancy and useful ten-cent 
packages, hoping to make money enough to buy badges 
and have some left to do some good deed with at Christ- 
mas. Our Sale is to be in my papa’s parlors, where we 
have our Club meetings. Mamma has been teaching us 
to sing the song you printed in the last EvERY OTHER 
SunpAy. We like it very much. I am reading “ The 
Duncans on Land and Sea,’’ written by Kate Tannatt 
Woods. ‘I think she is very nice, and have read the very 
interesting letter written by her from London. I should 
like to belong to the ‘‘ Vim Club,’ as Mamma thinks I 
have had to manifest so much during my life. Iam now 
a lame boy only nine years old. A year ago I could not 
write my name. I have written every word of this letter, 
I could write more, but will wait until I’see if you have 
room to print this, 

Yours truly, 
ArtTHuR McMurpig. 


Drar Epiror, —I am a new member of the Sunday- 
school, and have never written before. Last summer I 
went to the Isles of Shoals, so I will tell you about it. 
It is a lovely place ten miles from Portsmouth, N.H. 
T hope some of your readers have been there. There are 
eight islands. We stayed at Star Island. There are a 
great many curious things there. There is Neptune’s 
Punch-bowl, and it is natural, and nobody has ever 
measured it, for it is so deep. Then there are a great 
many higlf rocks, and the surf is something worth seeing. 
Then there is Lover’s Retreat; that is very large, and 
the rocks hang way over. The story is that once some 
people were coming there, and they heard two people 
talking; so they waited a few minutes, and they heard 
them propose. I have written a very long letter, so I 
must close, 

Sincerely yours, O; 


DEAR Mr. Epiror, —My name is Emma C. Leach, 
and I shall be ten years old in March. I am going to 
tell you about my vacation. It was spent in Gloucester. 
I made two separate visits. The thing I enjoyed most in 
my first visit was a picnic in the Annisquam woods. We 
had the use of a summer cottage for the day, but we ate 
our dinner in the woods. My cousin and I picked a lot 
of berries, which were mostly high-bush blueberries. 
We played Parcheesi quite often while I was down there, 
and my cousin always beat; or when I beat, my cousin 
always managed to let me. My uncle sells pianos and 
organs, and so he has a good many large boxes that they 
come in. My cousin has a hut made of an organ box, 
with two windows, and a door with a lock and key. On 

-my second visit my father and mother went with me. 
We went to the beach nearly every day. One day I 
went to Pigeon Cove and saw the Spouting Horn. Great 
rocks extend out into the water, which are flat and of all 
sizes. At the end there is a sharp angle cuf in the rocks. 
When the tide is between high and low it comes in with 
so much force that it sends the water up in the air fif- 
teen feet high at least. Another day we went on a little 


excursion. A little steamer at the Gloucester wharf took 
us to the new pier at Niles’s Beach; we had about three 
hours to stay. The steamer coming in from Boston took 
us on board and brought us back to Gloucester, There 
is a lighthouse near there, and 1 went up into it; a 
covered passage-way leads to it; the stairs wind round 
and round. After we went up the stairs a little way, 
we had to go up a ladder. A trap-door opens into the 
top. The lamp is made of thick plate glass. The keeper 
rang the fog-bell for us. My father and I took long 
walks nearly every day. I had a very pleasant time on 


my vacation, and I hope you had the same. 
KE. C. L, 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 11, 6, 19, 21, are useful in preserving time. 
My 28, 22, 8, 7, 9, is to be good. ; 
My 13, 17, 18, 5, 14, 12, 1, 2, is a bond of union. 
My 5, 4, 20, 15, is part of a harness. 
My 16, 6, 10, 1, is to punish capitally. 
My 1, 18, 22, 12, 8, is to cry out from pain. 
My whole is a man you will probably hear a great 
deal about. 
Crrus Hosmer. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 3, 6, 9, is used to spread on the fioor. 

My 5, 6, 7, is what most children have done. 

My 4, 2, 6, 7, is a vegetable. 

My 6, 7, 8, is a conjunction. 

My 1, 2, 8, is a bright color. 

My 9, 2, 7, 9, is what boys like to play in. 

My whole is the name of a Dutch painter. 

NaN a 


A QUESTION. 


Caw you tell me why 
A deceitful eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or I 
Upon how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes ? 


For Boungest Weaders. 


TIGER. 
BY HELEN 8. THURSTON. 


IGER was not a fancy 
beast. He was just 
a plain common dog, 
with a  pepper-and- 
salt coat and a long 
tail. He belonged to 
a farmer by the name 
of Rich who lived on 

the beautiful banks of the Merrimac River. 

Mr. Rich occupied a large old-fashioned 

farmhouse, with more rooms in it than he 

could use, with a great many outside doors, 
and big, flat granite doorstones. Mrs. Rich 

was avery clean and tidy person, and she did 

not like to have Tiger go and come in the 

house as he pleased ; so he would lie on these 
cool stones in hot summer days, with his 
great red tongue lolling out of his mouth. 

He could always find a cool stone on one 

side of the house or the other. In the 

morning it would be at the back of the 
house, where the orchard sloped down to 
the river, and in the afternoon it might 


be on the side where a great row of arbor- 
vitee trees spread their branches down to 
the ground, with the fence. behind them 
where the grapevines twined and the grapes 
turned purple and sweet in the hot sun. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rich worked hard, and they 
had n’t much time to spend educating Tiger, 
but as he had only to bark to keep tramps: 
away from the barn he could do that well 
enough without being taught at all. But 
Tiger had a great deal of common-sense, 
and that does not always come with teach- 
ing, you know. 

One summer there came to the farm two 
little girls from the city, to board through 
the summer vacation. They were very 
fond of dogs, and Tiger soon found it 
out, and followed them all over the farm. 
He would stretch himself out under the 
arbor-vite trees while the little girls sat 
in the branches and ate the grapes. He 
would play tag up and down the great hill 
till he was so tired he would have to go 
and lie in the great quiet barn. He would 
sit by the brook when the children went 
wading, and watch that they did not topple 
over and get drowned. 

One morning Tiger was cooling himself 
on a doorstone, when his mistress looked out 
at the door and asked Phoebe, the elder 
sister, where Polly, the little one, was. 
Phoebe was reading, and I am ashamed to 
say that instead of going to look for her 
little sister she said she did n’t know where 
she was, and kept right on with her story. 
A short time after Polly came up through 
the orchard and in at the back door, with 


old Tiger marching at her side; and what” 


do you think? Tiger had heard what his 
mistress had said, and without so much as 
a wag of his tail had gone to the orchard, 
found Polly, and persuaded her to go back 
to the house with him. Wasn’t he a dog 
with sense? 

Another time Polly went to the village 
to play with some little girls. 
to grow dark, and she had not got home. 
Mrs. Rich looked anxiously down the road 
several times; but Polly was nowhere in 
sight. So she said, ‘* I should think Mary 
would have had sense enough to send Polly 
home before now; I am really worried!” 
Tiger was lying by the door as usual, but no 
one missed him when he got up and marched 
away. For march away he did, and went off 
to the village. Polly was on her way home, 
and as she was walking along the dusky 
country road she saw a great dog racing and 
bounding along toward her. At first she 
was scared; but very soon she recognized 
old Tiger, and then she was glad. He turned 
about and walked by her side the rest of 
the way home; and when he got there he 
bounded and frisked around his mistress 
as much as to say, “Here ’s Polly! I found 
her! Just leave it to me when you get 
worried about her, and I'll see that she is 
all right.” 


It began . 
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@pen Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


MILK-WEED. 


BY H. K. 


“Here is the milk-weed, with its pods set so as 
to represent a bevy of birds.” 

“Tt is a parachute,”’ said Harry with surprise, 
his eyes following the descent of a tuft of white 
down, with a flat brown seed attached, as it moved 
slowly and steadily to the ground. 

“How curious!’ said Annie, in her turn de- 
taching one of the seeds from the ball of fluffy 
silk and dropping it. 

The expanded umbrella-like shape of the little 
tuft of silky hair carried the seed steadily to the 
earth. 

“ Milk-weed,”’? said Harry, ‘‘is an odd plant 
any way; I never could understand about the milk. 
Why does it have this queer juice when you break 
Atte’ 

‘¢ Tt tastes acrid and bitter,’’ said Annie. 

“J have read that it contains caoutchouc,”’ 
said their older sister. : 

‘¢ What! rubber like that of which my overshoes 
are made ?’’ exclaimed Annie. ‘It seems now 
to be drying like some kind of gummy substance. ”’ 

‘‘ It is good to cure warts,” said Harry. “One 
of the boys told me that he tried it once, and by 
putting a drop on the wart on his finger every 
time he passed it, the wart went away.” 

“Oh! ’’ exclaimed Annie, “any whim will re- 
move a wart. Southey in ‘The Doctor’ tells 
of the old superstition that if you wash warts in a 
silver basin by the light of the moon without any 
liquid in the basin, they will disappear; you can 
wish them away}; you can sell them fora small 
coin; you can—’’ Annie stopped abruptly in 
her quick speech as she caught the amused smile 
of her older sister, who said, — 

“The acrid juice of some species of the ascle- 
piade was used by Indians to poison arrows. 
This is harmless; it seems as though it must have 
some medicinal properties, judging from its name. 
It is the Greek form of Aisculapius, One of 
the most interesting bits of information about the 
asclepias that I can give you, is that like the 
orchids they are perfectly adapted to insect visi- 
tors, which, attracted by the sweet scent, creep 
about the umbels in search of honey, slipping 
upon the smooth parts of the flower until a foot 
enters. When the bee tries to draw out its foot 
it is caught by the edges; when it draws the foot 
forcibly out, it brings with it the pollen, which it 
carries to another flower. In some of the ascle- 
piade the fertilization is effected by the proboscis 
of an insect. In another the flower forms a tem- 
porary prison for its visitors. Small flies creep 
through the tube of the flower, which is at first 
erect in the expanded portion, the entrance to 
which is surrounded by stiff hairs pointing in- 
wards, where they are imprisoned for a whole 
day. On the second day these hairs wither, the 
flower bends over, the flies creep out with the 
pollen attached and seek new flowers. Is it sur- 
prising that as the botanists say ‘few of the flowers 
prove fertile’ ?” 

‘“No,” answered Annie, “and I shall have 
more respect for those tall, coarse weeds with 
thick leaves, that I have observed on the side of 
the road, now that I know something about 
them.” 

“ You will find,” said her sister, ‘‘ much to ad- 
mire in the commonest weed if you study the 
peculiarities of its structure.” 


DANIEL DANCER. 
(Continued from page 75.) 


this unfortunate creature sickened, when Lady 
Tempest, a kind woman of the neighborhood, 
intervened and tried to induce her brother to 
procure the medical advice she needed; but he 
only answered, ‘‘ Why should I waste money in 
wickedly trying to thwart the will of Providence? 


If the old girl’s time has come, not all the nos-. 


trums of all the quacks in Christendom can save 
her, and she may as well die now as later.” 
Soon after, Lady Tempest had the poor old 
woman removed to her own home, and eared for 
her tenderly to the last. Daniel Dancer ever 
after looked upon Lady Tempest as his best friend, 
and to her he resolved to leave his dearly-valued 
wealth. 

One kindly trait we are glad to record of the 
miser. He had a dog named Bob, — ‘‘ Bob, my 
child,” he always called him. With him Daniel 
shared the half-picked bones which in his walks he 
carefully gathered and brought home. ‘These he 
first sucked himself, and then gave them to Bob. 
But while he drank water from the spring, or at 
best pot-liquor in which vegetables had been boiled 
that he begged from Lady Tempest’s kitchen, Bob 
had his pint of milk each day for which his master 
paid. 

Once during Mr. Dancer’s last illness some deli- 
cate food which Lady Tempest sent him unluckily 
became frozen. He did not dare to eat it in this 
condition; he would not, he could not, afford a fire 
to warm it. But he was fertile in expedients; he 
placed it between two pewter plates, and sat upon 
it until it was thawed again. 

After the miser’s death his house was found to 
be in a most deplorable condition, having received 
no repairs for upwards of fifty years; but it was 
fairly bristling with wealth. Bowls were found 
filled with cuineas, cracks stuffed with bank-notes, 
ragged chairs tucked full of money, jugs of silver 
hidden in the stable, jars of gold buried under- 
neath the kitchen’s broken pavement. There 
was money everywhere, while the wretched man 
who owned it had died lying on a sack of straw, 
with a truss of the same for a pillow, his body 
covered with a coarse old sack in which he had 
eut holes through which to thrust his head and 
arms. He left his wealth, as he had often prom- 
ised, to Lady Tempest; but she did not long enjoy 
it. In her attendance upon the miser’s last hours 
she contracted an illness, from which she died only 
a few months later. 


LETTERS TO THE VIM CLUB. 


No. I1. 


My pear Vims, — When I wrote you from 
London I expected to send another letter from 
The Hague in Holland, but every moment has 
been full, every hour devoted to absorbing pur- 
suits. When we meet once more about the open 
fire you may make me a target for your interroga- 
tions, and I will answer all with pleasure; mean- 
time you shall have little glimpses of the panorama 
which has been passing before me, and I am sure 
you will enjoy it quite as much as the historical 
debates we have had aforetime. You have all 
heard of The Hague in Holland, with its canals, 
palaces, libraries, galleries, seashore, fishermen 
and fisherwomen, its old clocks and rare silver. 
We spent a week there, a happy delightful week, 
and left with regret. 

If you care as some of you do for fine paintings, 
the galleries will engage your attention; and you 


will of course see Paul Potter’s famous bull. I 
hope you will also observe some cattle painted by 
him in 1625, and compare it with his famous pic- 
ture painted twenty-two years later. If you wish 
to ride through a lovely wood among the tree- 
tops, get on the top of a ‘‘tram’’ or street-car 
going to Scheveningen, the seaside resort of all 
dwellers and visitors at The Hague. Nothing is 
too good to use or enjoy in Holland; consequently, 
this street railway passes through one of the love- 
liest parks you can imagine, and you are set down 
among fine hotels with terrace gardens, whereon 
bands play while you take your lunch or chat 
with your friends. Behind the hotels the beach, 
white and sandy, stretches away for a mile, and 
just above the beach a fine carriage-drive has 
been built, where the liveried coachmen and foot- 
men look down on the fisherwomen and children 
on the sand just below. These women in quaint 
dress, with wooden shoes, offer you all manner 
of wares, from a Dutch flag to a glass of milk. 
Near the water the sand is literally covered with 
willow chairs such as we use at Nahant and 
Swampscott on the piazzas; and these are rented 
for a few cents to those who care to rest and 
watch the sea. 

Every afternoon and evening there is a fine 
concert, which you can also enjoy by paying a 
few cents for a chair, or, if you choose, by sitting 
upon the piazza of some hotel overlooking the sea. 
A long gallery of stores under the hotel porticos 
invariably attract Americans and English, for old 
Dutch curios are sure to be found there. The 
famous “ Apostles’ spoons” are shown in such num- 
bers that the apostles in heaven must blush when 
they hear the vendors thereof affirm that they 
are ‘all hundreds of years old.’’ J am told that 
they are manufactured in large numbers, and 
rubbed with some preparation to give them the 
appearance of age. The genuine ones have un- 
mistakable marks upon them known only to the 
few. Sunday is the sreat day in Scheveningen ; 
then the wives and children are dressed in their 
cleanest and best, and the beach is gay with 
color and life. For the amusement of the Club 
I have made several sketches of the various milk- 
carts which seem peculiar to Holland and The 
Hague. Some are drawn by dogs, some by don- 
keys, and many by women; all have shining 
copper or brass cans, and all serve you with pure 
milk. In some of the parks these milk-carts 
assume fine proportions, and are fitted up with a 
canopy, which, like the tent of the Arab, is folded 
at night and the owner thereof “ silently steals 
away.” Some have a pump to pump the milk 
into your glass; others, a faucet; others still, 
many original devices. All are neat and dainty. 
The Hollanders must believe in a milk diet, for 
pretty rustic stalls are built in the squares of 
every town and city, where for a mere trifle you 
can buy a large or small glass of milk. Some of 
these stalls also furnish you with hot tea and 
coffee. 

The absolute neatness and freedom in Holland 
was refreshing after the armed caution of England. 
No fear of dynamite possesses their souls. To be 
sure Amsterdam had its little excitement, which 
the newspapers made much of ; but we were there 
on the very day of the so-called riot, and did not 
see or hear of any disturbance. Some of the 
timid ones declared “it was owing to the social- 
ists;’’ but a gentleman who has business in 
Amsterdam told me that it was ‘‘a mere scuffle 
between the police and some idlers who insisted 


-on keeping up a long-time custom of throwing 


eels over one of the bridges upon the canal,” —a 


rather slippery pastime, and not particularly — 
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agreeable to passers-by. ‘The custom had been 


_ kept up for hundreds of years, and the natives felt 


imposed upon when interfered with; consequently 
they threw some of the police into the canal, and 
were fired upon to bring them into subjection for 
such an indignity to the officials. 

Of course we went to Delft, where we found the 

once famous potteries reduced to a few small 
rooms: Great prices are asked for the ware and 
eagerly paid by Americans who enjoy buying 
articles abroad that are easily and more cheaply 
purchased at home. I am quite sure that several 
members of the Vim Club can paint windmills 
and old heads as well as the boys and girls who 
were doing it at Delft. The leaning tower, the 
old church, and the venerable appearance of the 
town pleased me more than the pottery. Our 
colleze members will smile when I tell them 
that an American of our party never heard of 
Delft-Haven from which the Pilgrims sailed, 
although she knew perfectly the styles of pot- 
tery offered for sale there, and the correct price 
for each one. The beautiful palace of the Queen 
at The Hague, — beautiful because simple and 
unlike most we have seen gaudy with gilt, — was 
doubly interesting on account of its rare paintings 
and the loving regard of the late Queen’s peo- 
ple. Everything in it is marked and kept sacred 
for the young Princess Whilhelmina, now only 
-eicht years of age. It was very hard to leave 
The Hague for Amsterdam and Rotterdam, but 
our days are closely divided into times and sea- 
sons for each country and people, and we must 
move on. From Holland to Belgium seems but 
a step; and although we were quite sure we 
should not like it as we had done Holland, we 
soon found ourselves enjoying Antwerp immensely, 
especially as we there had a most attentive host, 
who permitted us to see many choice paintings. 
We also visited some lace manufactories in Ant- 
werp, and sighed as we saw women wearing out their 
eyes for one frane per day, — only twenty cents. 
One old lady over sixty years of age was making 
the finest point lace, and had been doing it for 
over forty years. Laces are very cheap as well as 
beautiful in Antwerp, and when one sees the fine 
threads which must be woven in damp dark cel- 
lars and the toilsome process of making it, lace 
has forever more a value never considered in the 
shops. 

At Brussels we drove about to see the fine 
buildings, and later strolled in every direction. It 
is a beautiful city. The Hotel de Ville, or Town 
Hall, surpasses any of our public buildings even in 
Washington. The Palace of Justice and other 
buildings require many hours for inspection; and 
as to pictures, my dear Vims, I have looked until 
my eyes ache, and my head reels. The parks 
here, as nearly everywhere in Europe, are large 
and lovely, and good music can be enjoyed every 
afternoon and evening for the modest sum of 
about two cents in our money. 

As it rained quite hard we did not join the party 
going to the field of Waterloo, but contented our- 
selves with reading aloud Longfellow’s ‘“ Belfry 
of Bruges,” and Byron’s famous “ On with the 
Dance,” said to refer to the grand ball given 
on the eve of the battle. 

One of our young friends from London, who 
should be elected an honorary member of the Vim 
Club for his love of history and keen wit, gave 
us a graphic account of his trip to Waterloo, 
and also rehearsed many of the stories told by the 
guides for the benefit of travellers who are sup- 


- posed to believe them all. 
After some delightful days in Brussels we left ~ 
for Cologne and the Rhine, a description of which 


a 


must wait for another letter. I will only add that 
our friend Tom from London, with his parents and 
a brother and sister, were with us on the Rhine; 
and when I tell you that he kept joking all the 
way, and making fun of the castles we were 
sketching, you can understand that our trip was 
delightful, especially’ when I tell you that Tom 
reminds me very much of a member of the Vim 
who knows more than he pretends, and is far 
better and kinder than he cares to be thought. 


Your wandering President, 


Kate Tannatr Woops. 


SOME GOOD RULES. 
BY M/A. 1, 


[Iv is not too late in this new year to add a few good 
rules to those which no doubt many of us adopted on 
New Year’s Day. The following rules, partly original 
and partly selected, have been sent to Every OTHER 
SunpAy by a young correspondent fourteen years of 
age. The idea was suggested to her by reading Wash- 
ington’s ‘* Rules of Behavior.’’ — Eprror. | 


“Be good, and let who will, be great.” 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Be strictly honest; take nothing that doth not 
belong to thee; deceive no one, even in sport. 


Be patient; when vexed, do not speak angrily, 
but remember that ‘‘ silence is golden.” 


Speak evil of no man, though he be thy worst 
enemy, and though thou hast cause. And if any 
one speaketh evil to thee of any man, join not in 
with him against that man; but if that man hath 
any merit, show it forth. 


Be not selfish; attend carefully to the wants of 
others, even if thou hast to sacrifice thine own 
desires for them. 


Speak kindly; speak not crossly, sarcastically, 
or contemptuously ; never say or do anything that 
will hurt the feelings of another. 

Be not envious or jealous; if, instead of thy- 
self, another hath that which thou desirest, be 
glad that he hath it. Or if thou desirest the 
love of any man, and he giveth it to another, be 
not jealous of the one he giveth it to, but be glad 
that he hath found one he thinketh worthier than 
thou. 


Show not thyself glad at the misfortune of 
another. 


Be not a tale-bearer; if thou knowest aught 
against any one, speak not of it. 


Speak not loudly, nor coarsely, but softly and 
distinctly. Use no slang, or any ill-sounding 
words or phrases. Laugh not boisterously. 


Never criticise or ridicule another’s dress or 
manners. 

Never interrupt when any one is reading or 
speaking. Never contradict. 

Make no rash promises, but keep those thou 
dost make. 


Be not always ready to give advice, but when 
asked to do so, do it briefly. 


Be not vain and self-conceited ; remember that 
“pride goeth before a fall.” Neither over-rate 
nor under-rate thyself. 


Be not perverse in thine own opinion. 

Be polite to all, rich or poor. 

Be prompt. 

Never do right because it is the best policy to 


- do so, but because it is thy duty. 


» Senior Classes.” 


If any man doth anything to offend thee, 
forgive him who did it, remembering that “to 
forgive is to forget.” 


Be careful whom thou choosest for companions; 
one is known by the company he keepeth., 


OUR PICTURES. 


I. The picture on the outside page of this num- 
ber of Every Oruer SunpaAy represents Saint 
Genevieve, who became the patroness — that is 
the patron saint — of the city of Paris. But few 
details of her history are recorded. We are told 
that she felt the call to a saintly life when she 
was only seven years of age. She was born in 
the country near Paris in 422 a.D., and died in 512 
A.D., after along life devoted to the practice of the 
most rigid austerities. The artist seems to have 
pictured her as a shepherdess who is so absorbed 
in her ‘‘ devotions ”’ that she apparently pays no 
heed to the movements of her flock. We like 
better the character that the poet Coleridge had 
in mind when he wrote, — 


‘*He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


And we are sure that the shepherd who loves his 
flock will ‘* pray in secret,’? but when he is with 
the sheep will lead them to good pastures and 
guide them with a true shepherd’s care. 


II. The picture on page 69 will remind those 
readers who are familiar with the history of the 
Netherlands of the cruel Duke of Alva and the 
brave resistance of the Dutch people against that 
Spanish invader. 


Teachers’ Department. 


WANTED, —A CURRICULUM. 


Ir is evident that the discussion of the Graded 
System in Sunday-schools is to be renewed. At 
the December meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union Mr. R. C. Metcalf, who is one of the 
Supervisors of the Boston Public Schools, brought 
forward a carefully prepared curriculum exhibiting a 
graded scheme for Sunday-schools for pupils of all 
ages. He urged the adoption of some such study- 
scheme as a remedy for the defective instruction 
that is now furnished by so many Sunday-schools. 
To win the respect of intelligent parents and enlist 
the attention of wide-awake boys and girls, Mr. 
Metcalf thought a definite curriculum was now indis- 
pensable. This important matter is to be fully 
debated at the January meeting of the Union, and 
we shall give a report of the discussion in a later 
number of Every Oruer Sunpay. 


Ir is to be noted in this connection that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has not been unmind- 
ful of the need of classifying the studies pursued in 
our schools. In the catalogue of its publications it 
groups manuals and other lesson-helps under four 
groups; namely, 1. For Infant (or Primary) Classes. 
2. For Younger Pupils. 3. For Intermediate Pupils. 
4. For Older Pupils and Adult Classes. A more 
philosophical classification would perhaps combine 
Classes 1 and 2, and give to Class 4 the title “ For 
“This threefold classification,” 
says Mr. Trumbull in his Yale Lectures on the Sunday 
School, recently published, ‘“ with due allowances for 
different degrees of maturity at a specified age, is 
a natural and reasonable one for Sunday-schools 
always and everywhere.” 
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Bur the Sunday-School Society has done more 
than to classify its own publications. It has issued 
for free circulation two different “schemes” or “ ex- 
periments ” for systematizing Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. One of these (now out of print). was prepared 
by Rev. E. A. Horton at the time he held the office 
of President of the Society, and copies of it were 
distributed among all our schools. This “ Plan of 
Graded Study” is a scheme “of chosen subjects, 
with a variety of text-books for the teacher to draw 
from. In this way a consecutive and ascending 
course of study is preserved, while the liberty of 
the teacher is respected.” : 

Mr. Horton divides the school into five grades. 
No. 1 includes pupils from four to nine years old; 
No. 2, those from nine to eleven; No. 3, those from 
eleven to thirteen; No. 4, from thirteen to fifteen ; 
and No. 5, from fifteen upwards. Pupils in Grade 
No. 1 are to study, ‘First Teachings from the 
Bible;”’ those in Grade No. 2 are given “ General 
Moral and Religious Instruction; ” those in Grade 
No. 8 study the “Life and Teachings of Jesus ; ” 
those in Grade No. 4 take up ‘Studies in Exam- 
ple, Character, Duties, and Practical Christianity ;” 
while those in No. 5 study “ Belief, Christian His- 
tory, Ethics, and Biography.’ Besides naming a 
number of text-books for each grade, Mr. Horton 
adds a list of Helps in Preparing Lessons, Refer- 
ence Books, and Books for Parallel Reading. It 
should be added that this Plan of Study has been 
in operation for the past two years in the Sunday 
School of the Second Church in Boston. 


“THe Hopedale Experiment” (copies of which 
may be had on application to the Sunday School 
Society) is a plan for Graded Study prepared for the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Hopedale, Mass., by 
Mrs. C. H. Colburn, assisted by Miss A. M. Bancroft 
and Rey. L. G. Wilson. This scheme embraces six 
Grades or Divisions in the School. Division 1 is 
the Primary Department, and takes in pupils from 
four to nine years old. These pupils are mainly 
taught character-lessons. They are also led to.value 
Sunday and Church attendance, to appreciate the 
majesty and goodness of God, and the help which 
comes from Jesus, ‘“God’s best interpreter.” Divi- 
sion 2 is the Bible-class, The pupils are from ten to 
twelve years old, and are taught the outlines of the 
Bible after the plan of Hall’s “ First Lessons on the 
Bible.” Division 3 is the Old Testament Class. 
The pupils are from ten to fifteen years old, and are 
given “a thorough knowledge of the Old Testa 
ment and of Jewish history.” Division 4 is the 
Class in the Life of Jesus. The ages of the pupils are 
sixteen years and upwards. Division 5 is the Class 
in the Life and Travels of Saint Paul. The pupils 
are from seventeen years old and upwards. Divi- 
sion 6 is the Senior or Confirmation Class, embracing 
those pupils who have passed through Divisions 4 
and 6, and are now ready to study, with the Pastor, 
Christian Evidences and Unitarian Doctrines. It 
should be added that in the Hopedale Sunday- 
school a general exercise of outline questions on 
the Life of Jesus is taken up each year by the 
whole school. 


MR. GANNETT ON “THE TRUE ORDER OF 
STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Ar the last meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, Rev. W: C. Gannett, of 
’ Hinsdale, Ill., read a valuable paper on the above 
topic, which was afterward printed in full ‘in 
“Unity.” Mr. Gannett makes an earnest plea for 
a rational curriculum in the Sunday-school. ‘He main- 

, tains (1) that there is a certain line of subjects which 
‘ the Sunday-school can and should teach which: are 
likely to be taught in no other place; and (2) that 
these subjects range themselves in a progressive 
order corresponding to the progressive development 
of the child, —the Kindergarten age to young 
manhood and young womanhood. The scope of 


.“ Teachings of Jesus.” 


a Sunday-school education, Mr. Gannett affirms, 
should cover four lines, — Character, Bible, History 
of Religion, and Doctrine. Lessons on Character 
and on the Bible should be woven through all the 
year, from beginning to end. To the little ones, 
Character would be taught in object-lessons of 
fable, anecdote, and biography, while only the story- 
book portions of the Bible would at first be pre- 
sented to them. Intermediate pupils would study 
Character by analysis and application to home-life 
and to school-life, and would get, by properly ar- 
ranged courses of study, a fair idea of what is in 
the Bible (which is a little education in itself, Mr. 
Gannett remarks). The study of the History of 
Religion and of Doctrines is not taken up till a later 
period, these subjects properly belonging to the 
senior and advanced classes. : 

Mr. Gannett places the Kindergarten period in 
the child’s development between the years from six 
to nine. This is pre-eminently the receptive and 
impressionable age, — the age too when the memory 
is most active. ‘To the class-work for pupils of this 
division belong the object-lesson, the fable and anec- 
dote, the verse and music-rhyme. 

The next age, from nine to twelve for the aver- 
age child, is not very different ; and for them much 
the same sort of lesson is demanded, only with a 
recognition of the fact that the child’s faculties are 
growing. 

In the third age (from twelve to sixteen, gener- 
erally), analysis goes deeper, perceptions group and 
round themselves to conceptions. Now should come 
more thorough Bible-study. ‘The character-lessons 
should widen and deepen, and before the child 
graduates into the advanced class, he should pass 
through ‘the “confirmation,” or’ “ conversion,” 
year, in which the teacher must try to confirm 
all best things in him and call forth the spiritual 
consciousness. 

The last of Mr. Gannett’s four periods spans from 
sixteen to twenty; but the classes of this period 
will also contain many ‘‘adults.” In this period the 
studies should be (1) the History of Religion ; (2) our 
own Liberal Faith; and (5) Duties in the Larger 
Public Relations: of Citizen and Neighbor. 

' Mr. Gannett next gives a specific and detailed 
order of studies for each of the years from six to 
twenty, except that the ages from six to nine are 
grouped together. But such details — with respect 


to which, especially so far as they touch on books. 


or lesson-helps to be used, a wide difference of opin- 
ion prevails among our Sunday-school workers— 
are of far less importance than the thoughtful an- 
alysis and suggestive groupings contained in the 
earlier part of Mr. Gannett’s paper. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Gannett touches briefly upon some of the 
changes which his plan involves, offers very practi- 
cal hints upon the right way to conduct teachers’ 
meetings, and urges, as perhaps the most important 
requisite for the successful carrying out of the plan, 
“@ genuine home-interest and home-backing for the school 
work.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. - 


Accorpine’ to recent statistics the number of | 


teachers in the Unitarian Sunday-schools of Eng- 
land and Wales is 3,535; the number of scholars, 
26,435. The total number of Sunday-school teach- 
ers in England and Wales is 593,427; of scholars, 
5,200,776. ; ti 


Aut the classes in. the Unitarian Sunday-school 
in Washington, D. C., except the primary classes 
and a class of young men (about to take up “ The 
Citizen and the Neighbor’’), are studying the 
The corps of teachers has 
received many new additions, and the school has 
never before been in so prosperous a condition, 


Tue Sunday-school of the Second Church in 
Boston in charge of F. H. Brown, M.D., has seven 


officers and twenty-one teachers in the school proper. 


It also furnishes teachers in several other Sunday- 
It has a large 


schools in Boston besides its own. 
“Class for Religious Study” which meets in the 
church parlor after the opening exercises of the 
school. This class is under the leadership of Mr. 
J. E. Thomas, assisted by Mr. C. A. Royce and the 
pastor, Rev. E. A. Horton. The line of thought 
pursued by the class this season is ‘“ Studies in the 
New Testament.” ‘Two or three times during the 


winter there are social gatherings on Saturday after- 


noon of all the teachers and scholars. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school in Quincy, Mass., . 


is in charge of the pastor, Rev. D. M. Wilson, with 
six assistant officers. The school comprises two 
divisions: the first, superintended by Mrs. E. C. 
Wilson, having sixteen teachers; the second having 
nine teachers, including the pastor. Last year the 
parish gave nearly forty dollars for the regular 
expense of the school. In the announcement of 
the collections to be taken in the church during the 
year ending September 1, 1889, the first Sunday in 
April is put down for the annual contribution to 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


A SUNDAY CALENDAR FOR 1889. 


- A very pretty “booklet” for a home-gift or a 
present to a Sunday-school scholar is the “ Sunday 
Calendar” prepared by classes of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Sunday School, Dorchester. It con- 
sists of fourteen neatly printed pages in a tasteful 
paper-cover containing a golden saying or “ upward- 
look” thought for every Sunday of the year. The 
Calendar may be ordered for individuals or for 
Sunday-schools (in the latter case with name of the 
school ordering a hundred copies printed on the 
cover), either of the Sunday-School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, or of the printer, Geo. H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston. 


Trutu is the strong thing. 


Keep but the model safe, new men will rise 
To study it. 


Tue development of a soul, —little else is 
worth study. 


~ By each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to God’s 
feet. 


THE bread of life is love; the salt of life is 
work ; the sweetness of life, poetry; the water 
of life, faith. 


Conpvct is the great profession ; behavior is 
perpetually revealing us; what a man does tells 
what he is. 


WE judge ourselves by what we feel capable 
of doing, while others judge us by what we have 
already done. 


- Ir is a great deal better to live a holy life than 
to talk about it. Lighthouses do not ring bells 
and fire cannon to call attention to their shining, 
— they just shine. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunpAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
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